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IX miles of very awkward walking it 
is (or in the later seventies was) 
from the little inn at Sligachan to 
the famous Loch Coruisk in the 
Isle of Skye. Parenthetically one 
may observe that, as Macaulay 

invests the valley of Glencoe with a gloom not 

specially characteristic of the actual spot, so did 

the eye of Sir Walter Scott see in this sheet of 

Hebridean water a closer resemblance than the 

prosaic eye would detect to the Avernian lake, 

Coruisk is indeed desolate enough from its situa- 

tion, but not absolutely awe-inspiring. Seated by 

these waters at the date mentioned was an artist 
whom, during part of his walk, the present writer 
had accompanied. I had lagged behind; by the 
time the loch was reached, Vicat Cole had not 
only unpacked his artist’s materials, but had 
nearly completed his sketch, With a puzzled 
rather than an appreciative look, a shock-headed 

Highland shepherd-boy was, as I approached, 

watching the painter’s progress for some time in 

stony silence. At last the urchin found his voice 
with: ‘Ay! But it’s nothing to compare with 

MacWhirter.” He had seen, like every one in 

that part of the world, if not the original, a copy 

of John MacWhirter’s very powerful landscape. 

The lad knew that artist, though a native of 

distant Midlothian, to be a compatriot. He 

inferred from the appearance of the later painter 
that he was but a Sassenach tourist with colours 
and brush, Local opinion elsewhere was more 
favourable to the rendering of the Skye lake by 

the well-known painter of Surrey landscapes. A 

few days later we were in Portree together. One 

after another the art-loving among the inhabitants 
called at our inn to see the presentation by an 

English brush of that Hebridean spot, which—to 

every Scotsman scarcely less a national idol than 

Sir Walter himself—John MacWhirter had already 

immortalised. 

After the Skye days I again met Vicat Cole in 
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the Arts Club in London, to which at that time 
we both belonged, Never, surely, were goodlier 
representatives of the painter’s craft collected 
within the same space than in those days inside 
that pleasant and pretty house at the corner of 
Hanover Square. Vicat Cole himself was a 
remarkably well-looking man, powerfully and 
symmetrically built. His tawny beard was a 
welcome and familiar feature at most artistic and 
literary gatherings of that period. I have not 
entered the club for several years; its internal 
fittings and arrangements may have changed since 
I saw them. Those who would know what they 
were then like cannot do better than look up the 
social sketches of art-life in London by John 
Leech or George du Maurier in back-numbers 
of Punch; for the scene wherein the brethren 
of the brush are drawn is without exception 
this pleasant haunt. Gone are nearly all of 
that group; the most impressive of them always 
seemed the late Field Talfourd. With his. white 
locks surrounding a most noble countenance, 
seated in his arm-chair in the smoking-drawing- 
room, with its comfortably unclublike furniture, 
Field Talfourd appeared the king as well as, 
by seniority he probably was, the father of the 
place. During his later years his brush often lay 
idle; in his day he had painted the portraits of 
most social personages. While thus professionally 
engaged he had stayed at every house worth visit- 
ing in the kingdom, and had known every person 
of note; beyond any artist the present writer has 
ever met he excelled in the gift of pleasant 
conversational reminiscences. Talfourd, indeed, 
many years earlier, had been seen by the present 
writer. Together with George Cattermole, he 
visited at town and country houses where in early 
youth it was my lot often to be. Cattermole was 
then, or had lately been, engaged on his fine 
illustrations to ‘The Waverley Novels.’ Still 
overflowing with interest in that task, this great 
artist and kindly man would delight his young 
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friends by the hour together with giving them 
in his own words the chief points of the stories 
his drawings embellished ; still full of the spots 
he had visited, described by Sir Walter, he would 
accompany this talk with recollections of his own 
itinerary. 

Set in the framework of the Arts Club building 
is a’ memory bringing several great men together 
under its roof. Sir Edwin Landseer was then 
still living, not, I think, very long since having 
completed his Trafalgar Square lions. He had, 
whether as guest or member, found his way into 
the club, to sit at dinner nearly opposite the 
table whereat a great artist with the pen was 
then dining. Charles Dickens the younger was a 
regular habitué of the place. On the occasion now 
mentioned he had brought with him to dinner his 
famous father; the other occupant of the table 
being the old family and personal friend of 
Dickens, also an artist of knightly bearing, the 
present Marcus Stone, R.A, Later in the evening 
the painters already mentioned, the nobly pic- 
turesque Field Talfourd, Cole, Landseer of 
the leonine face, and Stone himself, were seated 
together. It was a notable little company; it 
visibly impressed the observing imagination of 
the novelist, who seemed almost disposed to 
make an obeisance before the venerable presence 
of his old friend the great animal-painter, as 
with some admiring murmur on his lips he 
placed his arm in his son’s, and so passed out 
of the club. 

The period of social and commercial prosperity 
for the painter, the most characteristic growth of 
Victorian times, was, in those far-off days, only 
beginning. Few were the men who made a large 
and regular income by their pencil or brush ; 
remarkable, as one looks back upon it, seem the 
amount and quality of artistic genius then avail- 
able but precariously recognised, Thus, during 
the later sixties, improvements then comparatively 
recent in the engraver’s art coincided with the de- 
velopment of much undoubted genius among black- 
and-white artists, never fully appreciated at the 
time, now mostly forgotten, but still of interest 
to record. Book or magazine illustration, as it is 
understood to-day, seemed then in its infancy ; it 
was undoubtedly helped forward in its way by 
Tom Hood the younger. This busy littérateur 
inherited not only some of his father’s humour, 
but also his keen eye for artistic effects with 
pen and pencil. As periodical editor, the younger 
Hood gathered round him and introduced to the 
public several artists of merit and mark, though 
their names were writ in water. A young Irish- 
man of most sweet and gentle disposition, as well 
as of most delicate fancy, Paul Gray, delighted 
his friends with a vein of humour and philosophic 
irony in his talk that, under happier circum- 


* stances, would have won him London fame as a 


conversationalist. The early death caused by 
weak lungs prevented his rare powers as a car- 


toonist from ever reaching maturity. Frederick 
Walker was allowed more time by Fate for 
making his name known. But in respect of the 
delicate sense of beauty suffusing all their pic- 
tures, as well as tinged with irony, express- 
ing itself in their casual talk, the two men, in 
spite of many differences, naturally suggest each 
other. 

At the date now referred to there first visibly 
began that improvement in the worldly fortunes 
of art which, with some vicissitudes, but upon 
the whole steadily and progressively, has con- 
tinued to the present day. Gradually the art- 
teachers exchanged their dingy little houses in 
Bloomsbury for semi-detached villas in breezy 
St John’s Wood or still more spacious premises 
in courtly Kensington. But within the present 
writer’s recollection, in Charlotte Street, Fitzroy 
Square, there was pointed out a deserted tene- 
ment as the original home of ‘Gandish, R.A.,’ to 
whom ‘Colonel Newcome’ took ‘Clive,’ Gandish 
in the flesh was, or during the forties had been, 
Henry Sass, the first teacher of John Everett 
Millais. Probably of that identity no doubt 
exists. But another well-known  art-teacher, 
Leigh, lived about the same time in Newman 
Street. His son, a very clever writer of society 
verse, whom I knew well, clung to the belief 
that his father and not Sass might have been 
the original of him who Thackeray immortalised. 
Talking once to me on the personal forces which 
have made the career of the modern artist, Millais, 
I remember, gave a foremost place to the black- 
and-white work of John Leech and of other 
pencils in Once a Week, first started as a 
rival to Household Words. Absolutely the first 
rank was assigned by Millais to D. G. Rossetti. 
That artist I had only just met. But I can recall, 
as it were yesterday, the most brilliant and 
original conversation which I ever heard between 
that master and two of his disciples—the consum- 
mate draughtsman, colourist, and variously gifted 
Frederic Sandys, one of my oldest friends in 
literary or artistic London, and the poet Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. It was a meeting much to 
be remembered, for each one of these able men 
talked at his ease, therefore at his best. The con- 
versation might be described as a luminous and 
original running commentary on various phases, 
episodes, and masters of the brush or pen since 
painting and writing became arts. Probably 
no man of our day ever possessed so gifted 
and devoted a band of friends and disciples as 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. His personal influence 
seemed so magnetic and diffusive as to trans- 
form his friends and pupils into his mouth- 
pieces. Not perliaps consciously, but still, as they 
would have been the first to admit, the cen- 
tral thoughts which inspired their conversation 
and their life came originally from him of 
whom they often spoke as ‘the master.’ Before 
Rossetti died he saw that the material fortunes 
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of the art to which he had given so much of 
intellectual prestige and social vogue were per- 
manently secured. 

Of that success the houses of Leighton and 
Millais in South Kensington were the picturesque 
and triumphant embodiments. Both men were in 
their way perfect hosts; but their methods of 
hospitality were as different as their persons and 
their views of life. In his appearance, habit, dis- 
tinction of manner, and splendour of talk, Leighton 
ever seemed an Italian noble of rare stateliness 
and culture, born out of his place and time. 
Disraeli’s sketch, therefore, of him as ‘Gaston 
Phebus’ in Lothair is scarcely a caricature. 
Leighton had not, I think, anything unreal or 
artificial about him. But the man was so com- 
pletely merged in the artist, and the artist lived so 
entirely, not only in his art, but with the great 
Italian masters of other days, as almost un- 
consciously to pitch his casual talk in a key too 
high for the ordinary society of his own day. 
In ‘Sir Piercie Shafton’ this was called euphuism ; 
in Frederick Leighton it was the unpremeditated 
desire of the great artist in colours to show him- 
self equally an artist in words. That he might 
avoid the trivial or the commonplace in thought, 
he deliberately employed a phraseology which, by 
a sort of self-action, did not lend itself to be the 
medium of mere trivialities. Nothing could be 
more graceful or more honourable to both these 
great and noble-minded men than the temper of 
respect for commanding genius, combined with 
the regard and personal affection which, in their 
social intercourse, did not, indeed, cause Millais to 
stand on ceremony with Leighton, but did tinge 
the manner of the one towards the other with 
something of the manly homage that the great 
and kindly artist who succeeded Leighton at the 
Royal Academy could not have withheld from 
the man he admired and loved, ‘Unspoiled by 
fame’ was the expression applied to Millais by 
his brothers of the brush; it passed into a pro- 
verb, and exactly described the man at each suc- 
cessive stage of his career. To the last he was 
the same Jack Millais, with his old briar-root 
pipe and well-worn shooting-coat for choice. His 
work seldom permitted him to dine out; when 
he did so dine, it was always for choice with a 
friend at the ‘Garrick’ or some crony of other 
days who, having gone through long storm and 
stress like Millais himself, had now reached the 
haven of home comfort. ‘A dear, good fellow’ 
was the description given by his successor of 
the earlier president. 
occasions and social or civic pageants were as 
congenial as Millais found the homelier inter- 
course of everyday friendship. The goodness and 
benignity of the two men were the same ; it was 
their artistic temper which differently coloured 
the social demeanour of each, The only time the 
present writer can remember to have seen Millais’ 
good-nature rufiled was when, after a chorus of 


But to Leighton state . 


compliments to Leighton’s universal accomplish- 
ments, an acquaintance of both artists drawled 
out, ‘Yes, wonderful man; paints, too, I believe.’ 
The words were uttered in no unkindly tone; to 
the elder artist they had an uncharitable sound. 
He commented on them, as the spirit moved him, 
with something of kindly warning against the 
cheap and mean vice of detraction, socially known 
as ‘crabbing.’ 

Millais’s opportunities during the seventies 
made him a sort of Paris of the studio. Many 
faces famed for beauty had first become known 
to the world from his pictures; after this, on 
the eve of every London season he found him- 
self beset by the family or friends of promis- 
ing débutantes with requests that he would give 
some of his time and skill to producing a 
portrait of the young lady by himself for 
the forthcoming Academy Exhibition. When 
the subject warranted his special attention, the 
artist sometimes saw his way to grant the 
request. When otherwise, the chivalrous kind- 
ness and most delicate consideration of the 
artist so shaped the words of refusal as to 
convey a general impression only less pleasant 
to carry away in memory than an _ actual 
assent, 

Among artists who from their fine presence 
and generous character—such as those already 
enumerated—claim for them, in no conventional 
sense, the title ‘knights of the brush, Philip H. 
Calderon should have a place. Something of the 
courtly grace of Spanish chivalry was recalled by 
the manly ease of his manner and movement ; 
he seemed, also, to possess another and more 
purely intellectual attribute of the Southern races 
—a prophetic quickness to discern coming possi- 
bilities. That common property, indeed, of the 
Celtic stock, generally denied to the Teuton, fre- 
quently showed itself in Calderon’s conversation, 
Some years ago he extended a holiday trip across 
the Atlantic to those fruitful and picturesque 
regions which in later years were to be the 
theatre of war between the United States and 
Spain. There was uo sign at the moment to 
make such a contingency seem near. Soon after 
his return, I think at the Arts Club, conversa- 
tionally reviewing his holiday experiences, this 
great Anglo-Spanish artist, with a tone of sadness, 
soliloquised; ‘And to think ‘that spots so fair 
must sooner or later be given over to war” The 
tone in which words to this effect were murmured 
almost reminded one of the story told by 
Herodotus of that Asiatic officer whom the his- 
torian met before the Greek repulse of the 
Persian invasion, who saw it all coming, and 
grieved most at his inability to avert the havoc 
he foresaw as the Nemesis of the ill-starred 
aggression by his own country. ‘The bitterest woe 
of all is it, when one foreknows much, to have 
power to control nothing’—the phrase so often 
on the lips and in the thoughts of Arnold of 
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Rugby and his pupil Stanley. To-day the social 
life of English art, at least in London, differs from 
the life of letters in that the former has preserved 
very much of its primitive simplicity, and that 


the studio sketches and personages of Thackeray 
—for example, J. J. Ridley—are not, as all who 
knew the late kindly and simple Charles Earle 
will admit, quite out of date. 


THE RED RAT’S DAUGHTER. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


%OW the Amphitryon Club is situated 
in the Avenue de lOpéra, as all the 
world knuws, and is one of the 
most exclusive and distinguished 
clubs in Europe. Browne had been 
a member for many years, and 
during his stays in Paris was usually to be found 
there. 

It was a fine building, in which everything was 
done in the most sumptuous and luxurious fashion. 
You might lunch there on bread and cheese or a 
Porter-house steak; but the bread, the cheese, 
and the steak, while unpretentious in themselves, 
would be the very best obtainable of their kind. 
What led him there on that particular evening 
Browne did not quite know. It was Destiny ! 
Blind Fate had him in hand, and was luring him 
on to what was to be the most momentous half- 
hour of his lifee He knew he was pretty certain 
of finding some one there with whom he was ac- 
quainted ; but he was certainly not prepared for 
the surprise which greeted him when he pushed 
open the swing-doors and passed into the smoking- 
room. Seated in a chair by the fire, and looking 
into it in the meditative fashion of a man who 
has dined well and feels disinclined for much 
exertion, was no less a person than Maas. 

‘Mon cher ami,’ he cried, springing to his feet 
and holding out his hand, ‘this is a delightful 
surprise. I had no notion you were in Paris.’ 

‘I only arrived this evening,’ Browne replied. 
‘But I might return the compliment, for I thought 
you were in St Petersburg.’ 

‘No such thing,’ said Maas, shaking his head. 
‘Petersburg at this time of the year does not 
agree with my constitution. To be able to appreciate 
it one must have Slav blood in one’s veins, which 
I am discourteous enough to be glad to say I have 
not. But what brings you to the gay city? Is it 
business or pleasure? But there, I need not ask. 
I should have remembered that business does not 
enter into your life.’ 

‘A false conclusion on your part,’ said Browne 
as he lit a cigar, ‘For a man who has nothing 
to do, I have less leisure than many people who 
declare they are overworked.’ 

‘By the way,’ Maas continued, ‘they tell me 
we have to congratulate you at last.’ 

‘Upon what?’ Browne inquired. ‘What have 
I done now that the world should desire to wish 
me well?’ 

‘I refer to your approaching marriage,’ said 


Maas. ‘Deauville was in here the other day, en 
route to Cannes, and he told us that it was stated 
in a London paper that you were about to be 
married. I told him I felt sure he must be mis- 
taken. If you had been I should probably have 
known it.’ 

‘It’s not true, said Browne angrily. ‘ Deauville 
should know better than to attach any credence 
to such a story.’ 

‘Exactly what I told him,’ said Maas, with his 
usual imperturbability. ‘I said that at his age he 
should know better than to believe every silly 
rumour he sees in the press. I assured him that 
you were worth a good many married men yet.’ 

As he said this Maas watched Browne’s face 
carefully. What he saw there must have satis- 
fied him on certain points upon which he was 
anxious for information, for he smiled a trifle 
sardonically, and immediately changed the con- 
versation by inquiring what Browne intended 
doing that night. 

‘Going home to bed, said Browne promptly. 
‘I have had a long day’s travelling, and I’ve 
a lot to do to-morrow. I think, if you'll excuse 
me, old chap, I’ll wish you good-night now.’ 

‘Good-night,’ said Maas, taking his hand. ‘When 
shall I see you again? By the way, I hope, if 
it’s any convenience to you, you'll let me put 
my rooms at your disposal. But there, I forgot 
you have your own magnificent palace to go to, 
To offer you hospitality would be superfluous.’ 

‘You talk of my house as if I should be likely 
to go there, said Browne scornfully. ‘You know 
as well as I do that I never enter the doors, 
What should I do in a caravanserai like that? 
No; I am staying at the usual place in the Place 
Vendéme. Now, good-night once more.’ 

‘Good-night,’ said Maas, and Browne accordingly 
left the room. When the swing-doors had closed 
behind him Maas went back to his chair and lit 
another cigarette. 

‘Our friend Browne is bent upon making a 
fool of himself, he said to his cigarette ; ‘and, 
what is worse, he will put me to a lot of trouble 
and inconvenience, At this stage of the proceed- 
ings, however, it would be worse than useless to 
endeavour to check him. He has got the bit 
between his teeth, and would bolt right out if I 
were to try to bring him to a standstill. The 
only thing that can be done, as far as I can see, is 
to sit still and watch the comedy, and to step in 
like the god out of the machine when all is ready.’ 
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Having thus expressed himself, he lit another 
cigarette, and went off in search of the supper 
Browne had declined. 

Browne’s first night in Paris was destined to 
prove a restless one. Whether it was the journey 
or his visit to the Rue Jacquarie that was re- 
sponsible for it I cannot say ; one thing, however, 
is quite certain: do what he would, he could 
not sleep. He tried all the proverbial recipes in 
vain. He walked about his room, drank a glass 
of cold water, tried to picture sheep jumping over 
a hedge; but in vain. Do what he would, the 
drowsy god would not listen to his appeal. 
Indeed, the first beams of the morning sun were 
stealing into his room before his eyelids closed. 
When his man came in to dress him he felt as 
drowsy as if he had not closed his eyes all night. 
He was not going to lie in bed, however. During 
breakfast he debated with himself what he should 
do with regard to the Rue Jacquarie. Should he 
loiter about the streets in the hope of intercepting 
Katherine when she went abroad? Or should he 
take the bull by the horns and march boldly up 
to the house and ask for an interview? Anxious 
as he was to see her, he had no desire to thrust 
his presence upon her if it was not wanted. He 
knew that she would be the first to resent that, 
and yet he felt he must see her, happen what 
might. As soon as breakfast was finished he put 
on his hat and set out for a stroll. The clouds 
of the previous night had departed, the sky was 
blue, and the breeze fresh and _ invigorating. 
Many a bright eye and captivating glance was 
thrown at the healthy, stalwart young Englishman, 
who carried himself as if fatigue were a thing 
unknown to him. Then, suddenly, he found him- 
self face to face with Katherine Petrovitch ! 

He lifted his hat mechanically, but for a 
moment he stood rooted to the spot with sur- 
prise, not knowing what to say or do. Great 
as was his astonishment, however, hers was 
infinitely greater. She stood before him, her 
colour coming and going, and with a frightened 
look in her eyes. 

‘Mr Browne, what does this mean ?’ she asked, 
with a little catch of the breath. ‘You are the 
last person I expected to see in Paris.’ 

‘I was called over here on important business,’ 
he replied, with unblushing mendacity ; and as 
he said it he watched her face, and found it 
more troubled than he had ever yet seen it. 
‘But why, even if we are surprised to see each 
other, should we remain standing here?’ he con- 
tinued, for want of something better to say. 
‘May I not walk a short distance with you ?’ 

‘If you wish it,’ she replied, but with no 
great display of graciousness, It was very plain 
that she did not attach very mucli credence to his 
excuse, and it was equally certain that she was 
inclined to resent it. Nothing was said on the 
latter point, however, and they strolled along the 
pavement together, he wondering how he could 


best set himself right with her, and she com- 
bating a feeling of impending calamity, and at 
the same time trying to convince herself that she 
was extremely angry with him, not only for 
meeting her, but for being in Paris at all. It 
was not until they reached the Rue des Tuileries 
that Browne spoke. 

‘May we not go into the Gardens?’ he asked 
a little nervously. ‘I always think that the 
children one sees there are the sweetest in 
Europe.’ 

‘If you wish, Katherine replied coldly. ‘I 
shall not be able to stay very long, however, as 
Madame Bernstein will be expecting me.’ 

Browne felt inclined to anathematise Madame 
Bernstein, as he had done several times before ; 
but he wisely kept his thoughts to himself. They 
accordingly crossed the road and entered the 
Gardens by the Broad Walk. Passing the Omphale 
by Eude and the statue of Eneas bearing 
Anchises through. the flames of Troy, they 
entered one of the small groves on the right, 
and seated themselves upon two chairs they 
found there. An awkward silence followed, 
during which Katherine looked away in the 
direction they had come, while Browne, his 
elbows on his knees, dug viciously into the 
path with the point of his umbrella, as if he 
would probe his way down to the nether regions 
before he would let her get an inkling of his em- 
barrassment. Three children with their attendant 
bonnes passed them while they were so occupied, 
and one small toddler of four or five stopped 
and regarded the silent couple before him. 
Katherine smiled at the child’s chubby, earnest 
face, and Browne took this as a sign that the 
ice was breaking, though not so quickly as he 
could have wished. 

‘I am afraid you are angry with me,’ he said, 
after the child had passed on his way again and 
they were left to each other’s company. ‘How 
have I been unfortunate enough to offend you?’ 

‘I do not know that you have offended me at 
all, the girl replied, still looking away from him. 
‘After all your kindness to me, I should be very 
ungrateful if I were to treat you so,’ 

‘But there can be no doubt you are offended, 
Browne replied. ‘I could see from the expression 
on your face, when I met you on the boulevard 
just now, that you were annoyed “with me for 
being there.’ 

‘I must confess I was surprised,’ she answered ; 
‘still, I certainly did not wish you to think I was 
annoyed,’ 

Browne thereupon took fresh heart, and re- 
solved upon a bold plunge. ‘But you were not 
pleased?’ he said, and as he said it he watched 
her to see what effect his words produced. She 
still kept her face turned away. ‘Don’t you 
think it was a little unkind of you to leave 
London so suddenly without either saying good- 
hye or giving the least warning of your inten- 
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tions?’ he continued, his spirits rising with every 
word he uttered. 

‘I was not certain that we were to leave so 
soon,’ the girl replied. ‘It was not until yesterday 
morning that we found it would be necessary 
for us to set off at once. But how did you know 
that we had left?’ 

Browne fell into the trap unheedingly. 

‘Because I called at your lodgings an hour 
after you had left, in the hope of seeing you,’ he 
answerec. promptly. ‘The servant who opened 
the door to me informed me that you and 
Madame Bernstein had departed for Paris. You 
may imagine my surprise.’ 

‘But if you were there within an hour of our 
leaving, what train did you catch?’ she inquired, 
with a simplicity that could scarcely have failed 
to entrap him. 

‘The eleven o'clock express from Charing Cross 
vid Dover and Calais,’ he replied. 

‘You admit, then, that your important business 
in Paris was to follow us?’ she answered, and 
as she said it Browne realised what a mistake he 
had made. She rose without another word, and 
made as if she would leave the Gardens. Browne 
also sprang to his feet, and laid his hand upon 
her arm as if to detain her. 

‘Again I fear I have offended you,’ he said ; 
‘but, believe me, I had not the least intention of 
doing so. I think at least you should know 
me well enough for that.’ 

‘But you should not have followed me at all,’ 
she said, her womanly wit showing her that if she 
wished to escape she must beg the question and 
attack the side issue. ‘It was not kind of you’ 

‘Not kind?’ he cried. ‘But why should it 
not be? I cannot see that I have done anything 
wrong; and, even if I have, will you not be 
merciful ?’ 

Large tears had risen in her eyes; her manner 
was firm nevertheless. It seemed to Browne later 
on, when he recalled all that had happened on 
that memorable morning, as if two emotions, 
pride and love, were struggling in her breast for 
the mastery. 

‘Will you not forgive me?’ he asked, more 
humbly than he had probably ever spoken to a 
human being in his life before. 

‘If you will promise not to repeat the offence, 
she replied, with a feeble attempt at a smile. 
‘Remember, if I do forgive you, I shall expect 
you to adhere to your word.’ 

*You do not know how hard it is for me to 
promise,’ said Browne ; ‘but since you wish it, I 
will do as you desire. I promise you I will not 
follow you again.’ 

‘I thank you,’ she answered, and held out her 


hand. ‘I must go now, or madame will be won- 
dering what has become of me. Good-bye, Mr 
Browne.’ 


‘But do you mean that I am never to see you 
again he inquired in consternation. 


‘For the moment that is a question I cannot 
answer,’ she replied. ‘I have told you before that 
my time is not my own ; nor do I know how long 
we shall remain in Paris.’ 

‘But if I am to promise this, will you not 
promise me something in return?’ he asked, with 
a tremble in his voice that he could not control. 

‘What is it you wish me to promise?’ she in- 
quired suspiciously. ‘You must tell me first.’ 

‘It is that you will not leave Paris without 
first informing me, he answered. ‘I will not ask 
you to tell me where you are going, or ask for 
an interview. All I desire is that you should 
let me know that you are leaving the city.’ 

She was silent for a moment. 

‘If you will give me your address, I will pro- 
mise to write and let you know,’ she said at last. 

‘I thank you, he answered. Then, refusing to 
allow him to accompany her any farther, she held 
out her hand and bade him good-bye. Having 
done so, she passed up the Broad Walk in the 
direction they had come, and presently was lost 
to his view. 

‘Well, I am a fool if ever there was one,’ said 
Browne to himself when he was alone. ‘If only 
I had kept a silent tongue in my head about 
that visit to the Warwick Road I should not be 
in the hole I am now. I’ve scored one point, 
however ; she has promised to let me know when 
she leaves Paris. I will stay here until that time 
arrives on the chance of meeting her again, and 
then—— Well, what matters what happens 
then? How sweet she is!’ 

The young man heaved a heavy sigh, and re- 
turned to his hotel by way of the Rue de Rivoli. 

From that moment, and for upwards of a week, 
he neither saw nor heard anything further of her. 
Although he paraded the streets with untiring 
energy, and even went so far as to pay periodical 
visits on foot to the Rue Jacquarie, he was always 
disappointed. Then assistance came to him, and 
from a totally unexpected quarter. 

Upon returning to his hotel, after one of his 
interminable peregrinations, he found upon the 
table in his sitting-room a note, written on pale- 
pink paper and so highly scented that he became 
aware of its presence there almost before he 
entered the room. Wondering from whom it could 
have come, for the writing was quite unknown 
to him, he opened it and scanned the contents. 
It was written in French, and, to his surprise, 
proved to be from Madame Bernstein. 

‘My dear Monsieur Browne,’ it ran, ‘if you 
could spare a friend a few moments of your 
valuable time, I should be so grateful if you 
could let me see you. The matter upon which I 
desire to consult you, as my letter would lead 
you to suppose, is an exceedingly important one. 
Should you chance to be disengaged to-morrow 
(Thursday) afternoon, I will remain in, in the hope 
of seeing you.—Always your friend, and never 
more than now, SopHiE BERNSTEIN,’ 
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Browne read this curious epistle three times, 
and each time was farther from being able to 
understand it. ‘What was this matter upon 
which Madame Bernstein desired to consult 
him? Could it have any connection with 
Katherine? If not, what else could it possibly be? 
And why did she call herself his friend and 
wind up with ‘and never more than now’? It 
had one good point, however; it would in all 
probability furnish him with another opportunity 
of seeing the girl he loved. And yet there were 
twenty hours to be disposed of before he could 
possibly keep the appointment. Never in his life 
had time seemed so long. 

Punctually to the minute he arrived at the 
door of the ¢ommonplace building in the Rue 
Jacquarie. The concierge looked out from her 
cubby-hole at him, and inquired his business, 
In reply he asked the number of Madame Bern- 
stein’s rooms, and, having been informed, went 
upstairs in search of them. He had not very far 


to go, however, for he encountered madame herself 
on the landing half-way up. 

‘Ah, monsieur!’ she cried, holding out her 
hand with an impetuous gesture that was as 
theatrical as her usual behaviour, ‘this is most 
kind of you to come to see me so promptly. I 
know that I am trespassing both upon your good 
nature and your time.’ 

‘I hope you will not mention that,’ said Browne 
politely. ‘If I can be of any use to you, I 
think you know you may command me.’ 

‘It is not for myself that I have asked you to 
come,’ she answered. ‘But do not let us talk 
here, Will you not accompany me to my 
rooms ?” 

She accordingly led the way up the next flight 
of stairs and along a corridor to a room that was 
half-drawing-room, half-boudoir. Madame care- 
fully closed the door, and then bade him be 
seated. Browne took possession of an easy-chair, 
wondering what was going to happen next. 


A CALIFORNIAN UNIVERSITY. 


By MUNRO SOMERVILLE. 


American universities little is known 
on this side of the Atlantic. Har- 
vard, Yale, and Princeton are the 
most familiar, and these are all in 
the east. The Hudson River was 
once considered a line of academic 
division, to the west of which were barbarians 
engrossed in wheat-deals and hay-raising, and 
cultivating only a kind of university peculiar 
to themselves, which was run on strictly business 
principles, and in return for the dollars of the 
aspirants conferred degrees upon European gentle- 
men of literary talents whose merits had not 
been recognised by their Alma Mater. But those 
who entertain such ideas nowadays are at least a 
decade behind the times. In Western America 
there are state and privately endowed institutions 
which in equipment, wealth, and academic spirit 
are pressing close upon the older universities of the 
east, and even invite comparison with those of the 
Old Country. Of these the Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, in the state of California, isa type. This 
university owes its institution to the late Mr 
Stanford, a Californian who made a large fortune 
first in mining operations and then in railroads. 
He occupied responsible public positions, being a 
senator of the United States, President of the 
Central Pacific Railway, and Governor of Cali- 
fornia. To him and his wife was born an only 
son, Leland Stanford, upon whom all their hopes 
were centred, But at the age of eighteen Leland 
died of malaria in Italy. His parents resolved to 
give to the children of California the education 
which they had planned for their son, The estate 
and wealth which he would have inherited was 


made over to the trustees of the projected university. 
The gift was of such magnitude as to attract at- 
tention even in a country where private generosity 
is on a large scale. It included an estate of eighty 
thousand acres and eight million dollars. Archi- 
tects were engaged, trustees named, and a president 
appointed ; and in 1891 the university opened with 
fifteen professors and three hundred students. 
Now it is entering upon its seventh session, with 
sixteen hundred students and eighty on the teach- 
ing staff. Litigation which followed the death of 
Mr Stanford has hindered the expansion of the 
university ; but it will soon be able to carry out 
the plans of its founder. 

A comparison with our Old Country universities 
naturally suggested itself to me, arriving at Stan- 
ford fresh from a Scottish university. Most radical 
of all is the difference in the requirements for 
entrance. At home we spent many an hour poring 
over the Calendar in the attempt to elucidate from 
the ordinances of my Lords the Commissioners the 
various subjects and groups of subjects necessary 
for the entrance examination. But at Stanford, 
as in the State University, the candidate for the 
parchment scrip finds no entrance examination 
barring the gates. The university and the second- 
ary schools work into each other’s hands, To pro- 
duce evidence of a thorough high-school course, or 
its equivalent, is all that is necessary for matricula- 
tion. Once enrolled, the student has entire liberty 
in the subjects he selects for study during the 
four years which lead to graduation. If he chooses 
he may assay gold quartz in the mining school 
one hour, read Plato with the Professor of Greek 
next hour, and analyse manure in the agricultural 
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department at another hour. The degree which 
comes at the end of the four years is given for 
each subject separately, not, as with us, for a 
selected group offering little or no option. ‘ Bachelor 


of Arts in Hygiene,’ ‘Bachelor of Arts in Steam 


Engineering,’ are examples of the titles with which 
graduates from Stanford enter upon life. This 
innovation is startling enough to one brought up 
in a Scottish university, which, despite the tinker- 
ing of commissioners, clings piously to the ortho- 
dox curriculum as laid down by its founders five 
centuries ago. But the special boast of Stanford is 
that, in virtue of its charter, it occupies a unique 
position as being ‘ untrammelled by the vested rights, 
the ultra-conservative influences, the despotism of 
the old protean curriculum which surround the 
older colleges and universities.’ It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to find that at Stanford there 
are no tuition fees, no gown and trencher, no 
Faculty, and no Senate. Each professor has autho- 
rity over his own department, is independent of 
any of his colleagues, and is subject only to the 
President, who has control over the entire staff, 
and can make appointments or enforce dismissals. 

Lowell’s definition of a university as ‘a place 
where nothing useful is taught’ is certainly in- 
applicable to Stanford. The charter declares that 
‘the object of the university is to qualify students 
for personal success and direct usefulness in life.’ 
The university makes no attempt to defend herself 
against the charge of being utilitarian, but accepts 
it as a compliment. The majority of the students 
are turning their attention to subjects which are 
likely to be of practical help to them in the future. 

Another difference may be noted. In our uni- 
versities at home, students often felt that the dis- 
tance between the lecturer’s desk and the benches 
was too great. Under ordinary circumstances a 
few minutes’ conversation while enrolling or pay- 
ing fees, and an invitation to a formal lunch or 
‘at home,’ constituted all the personal contact 
between student and teacher. Of course there 
were professors who did manifest some personal 
interest in those for whom the university existed. 
Such men are gratefully remembered; but they 
were an exception. It is different here. Each 
student las a professor assigned to him, whose 


duty it is to guide him in the selection of studies 
and advise him at all stages of his course when 
his assistance is asked. The professors have tickets 
on their doors intimating the regular hours when 
they are in their rooms for consultation ‘by stu- 
dents. In the selection of professors, youth, when 
conjoined with talents, has the preference. A 
‘professor’ at Stanford does not denote a spectacled 
fossil, whose sympathies with youth are dried up 
with age. They are for the most part young 
graduates, full of fresh vigour, and brought up 
under the same conditions and under the same 
difficulties as their pupils, with no false dignity 
hedging their office and limiting their usefulness. 

The university buildings are at Palo Alto, ‘the 
big tree,’ scarcely fifty miles from San Francisco, 
on a level plain on the edge of the Santa Clara 
county of California, famed for its beauty and 
excellence of climate. The architecture is of the 
old Mission type, first introduced to California by 
the Mexican Spaniards. The long, low adobe build- 
ings, with the wide colonnades and the open courts, 
have been successfully reproduced. Within the 
inner quadrangle are beds of tropical plants and 
flowers. There is an excellent museum, with trea- 
sures from all quarters—mummies from Egypt, 
vases from Cyprus, totems from Alaska, canoes 
from Greenland. But of pathetic interest is the 
collection of the toys and books of young Leland 
Stanford. A boy’s favourite books seem to be 
very much the same in the New World as in the 
Old ; and in Leland’s library I saw such old friends 
as Jules Verne, Kingston, and Bret Harte. An 
oak cabinet contains the treasures which the. boy 
had gathered when eight years old to form a 
collection of his own—the first beginning of the 
present museum. 

A university furnished with such wealthy en- 
dowments and equipments, and conducted on such 
innovating principles, naturally excites attention, 
and in some quarters provokes criticism. Whether 
the departure from the old traditions will be ulti- 
mately beneficial to the true interests of culture and 
education some still doubt ; but, judging from the 
results which the university has accomplished 
within the past few years, there seems little cause 
to fear for the future. 


MR BRAITHWAITE’S PERPLEXITY. 


CHAPTER IIL 


EAN entering the library Mrs Braith- 
waite sank into a chair, and getting 
out a pocket-handkerchief, wiped 
her brow. ‘Herbert, she said im- 
pressively, ‘Maggie's engagement 
must be broken off. The most 
dreadful thing has happened. I never was more 
upset in my life.’ 

The Rector gasped. He could hardly believe his 


ears. What was she saying—‘ Maggie’s engagement 
must be broken off’? 

‘Broken off?’ he repeated questioningly. ‘What 
do you mean ?’ 

‘I mean what I say,’ answered Mrs Braithwaite 
sharply. ‘You needn’t look at me like that—1’Il 
explain to you as fast I can—and then of course 
you'll agree with me’—— 

‘I thought you’—— 
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‘Yes, I dare say,’ interrupted his wife a little 


irritably ; ‘but I’ve changed my mind—and reason 
enough, too. I can’t tell you while you stand 
there fidgeting about. I wish you would sit down 
on that chair.’ 

The Rector did as he was told. He tried to 

compose his face so as not to express his joy. 
But it was not easy. A load seemed suddenly 
lifted from his shoulders, He felt like a prisoner 
with a reprieve. He felt like a released school- 
boy. 
‘Well, said Mrs Braithwaite as she folded her 
handkerchief into a neat square upon her knee, 
‘this is how it happened. I had finished the 
tents and spoken to everybody—I think it’s 
abominable that man Maple should get the 
prize for his peaches the second year. I was 
dreadfully hot and tired. People have no manners 
—the way I got pushed about in the vegetable 
tent was disgraceful ; I intend to write about it to 
the managers. Well, I went into that summer-house 
behind the rockery to rest and get cool, and as 
I sat there, who should pass by but Charlie 
walking with a girl I’ve never seen before. And, 
would you believe it—only you never show the 
slightest interest in anything I tell you—his arm 
was round her waist—or her arm round his—I 
forget which—and they actually kissed each other 
three times! I am certain it was three times, for 
I counted ; and it looked to me, as they turned 
the corner of the shrubbery, as if her head was 
on his shoulder. I could have fainted, only I 
don’t do that sort of thing—thank Heaven!’ Mrs 
Braithwaite came to a pause, and fanned herself 
with a half-sheet of the Times. 

‘Are you sure it was he?’ said the Rector, 
endeavouring to put the consternation into his 
voice which he felt ought to be there. 

*Of course I’m certain. I don’t sit in a dream 
and see the wrong person—as some people do. 
There was no mistake about it; and as he has no 
sisters or near enough relations, it must have been 
something improper. I couldn’t have believed it. 
I wouldn’t let Maggie marry him for anything I 
know, in spite of all his money. No one can say 
I’m a worldly mother !’ 

‘You mean to have it broken off?’ 

‘Of course Ido. How can you imagine anything 
else? But you never have taken the smallest 
interest in those poor girls.’ 

‘Was she fond of him, do you think?’ asked 
the Rector, feeling he must say something appro- 
priate. 

‘Fond of him? Yes—no—well, quite as much as 
a nice-minded girl would be before marriage. But 
she won’t be much longer wher, she knows,’ 

‘It will be rather a shock to her, I fear, said 
the Rector absently. 

‘She might have worse ones if she married him 
—if those are his ways, cried Mrs Braithwaite 
with asperity. ‘I own I’m vexed. It seemed so 
suitable in every way. But I know my duty, 


and I shall stick to it’ She looked at him as 
if expecting a little opposition for once. He 
had been even more pleased than herself at the 
match. 

The Rector noticed her expression. 

‘My dear—you know best. I leave it to you 
to—to manage,’ he said hurriedly. 

‘I suppose you do, Herbert; you generally do 
leave things to me to manage.’ She looked at 
him a little grimly, sitting in front of him broad 
and square. Then she got up from her chair, and 
undid her bonnet-strings in front of the looking- 
glass over the mantelpiece. She unpinned the lace 
fichu, and carefully took off and folded her brown 
kid gloves. Then, without glancing in his diree- 
tion, she left the room. 

The Rector breathed a great sigh of relief on 
finding himself alone. He felt almost young— 
as if he would like to throw his hat in the air, 
or run a race, or do something to let off his 
emotions. 

He had all the satisfactory feeling of a virtuous 
act performed. For there had been no flinching 
this time. He had made up his mind and would 
have carried it through. That he had not been 
called upon at the last moment was not his 
fault. He could now resume his plans and go to 
London to-morrow or the day after. He would 
still be in time for the orchid show, and most of 
the other things he wanted to do. 

Half-an-hour later, as he sat in a reverie over 
past events, he was disturbed by a knock at the 
door. With red eyes and flushed cheeks his 
daughter Maggie ran towards him. ‘Would the 
duties of parentage, once taken up, ever rest?’ 
flashed through his mind as he looked up at 
her. 

‘Father, mother has been telling me about— 
about—what she saw. I don’t believe it was 
anything, really—at all. It was that cousin of his 
who lived with them as a child—she is only 
fifteen, though she looks quite grown up, seen from 
behind. I don’t believe he kissed her—it was she 
did it to hin—I’m certain. I saw her do it onee, 
and he didn’t like it at all—and—and—I don’t 
think I want to break off—really—I’ve told 
mother so—and she’s awfully angry. She says 
I’ve no proper feeling, and am a disgrace to her, 
Will you— will you—make it right with her 
—please, father? I’m very f-fond of him, 
really’—— She threw herself down by his side 
and sobbed. 

The Rector stared at her in silence. He could 
hardly think connectedly at all. He had already 
experienced one revulsion of feeling in the day ; 
he hardly felt prepared for another. 

‘You have changed rather suddenly,’ he said at 
last. 

‘No, I haven't. 
always 


I haven’t changed at all. I 
was very—fond of him—really. You 


might have known, only you have never known 
anything about us at all—I mean about Kitty 
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and me. I know it must be rather difficult for | 


you,’ she added after a moment’s pause, a touch 
ef contrition in her tone. 

‘It is difficult,’ said the Rector a little wearily. 
‘It is difficult and it is depressing. It appears 
I might just as well have not agitated myself 
on your account at all. It has all been quite 
wasted.’ 

He sighed and looked longingly at his garden. 
It struck him that the culture of flowers was left 
to him yet. Maggie hesitated for a moment. 
Then, suddenly, she flung her arms around his 
neck. It took him by surprise. 

‘Never mind, daddy dear, she cried ; ‘it hasn’t 
been wasted at all. It has made me—find out 
things—I never knew before. You see you really 
care about us, Kitty and me, a lot. I told Kitty 
so. I told her how you’d given up going to 
London, all for me. She was surprised. And 
[’m sure girls must be dreadful to understand. 
[’m sure I am—and Kitty’s worse. We're 
made so queer. You see now about Charlie ; 
as soon as I felt the “step” was going to pre- 
vent my marrying him, why, I wanted to—I felt 

‘I understand,’ said her father, with a little 
laugh. ‘It is very simple now you explain. 
I must begin to study human nature. I’ve 
avoided the subject hitherto. I’m afraid I’ve 
been too engrossed with the flowers.’ 

‘Yes, you have, rather,’ answered his daughter 
candidly. ‘You see, there’s Kitty will want advice, 
particularly when I’m gone. We never go to the 
“step” for advice, of course. But Kitty’s different 
to me; she always knows her own mind,’ 

The Rector made a mental note of the fact. He 
sighed as he did so, He felt that to learn human 
nature would take a great deal of time. 

*1’ll help you all 1 know, said Maggie cheer- 
fully. ‘I shan’t be far off. I wish 1’d known 
you cared about us before.’ 

*Do you think I’ll ever learn?’ said the Rector 
anxiously. He felt, somehow, in this particular 
branch of knowledge his little daughter was far 
ahead of him. 

‘Oh yes, I’m sure you will. You’ll get on 
beautifully, and have time for the flowers and the 
parish too, You have to notice little things—to 
yourseli-and feel interested. You talk to Kitty 
about the rabbits and the guinea-pig, and don’t 
be always telling her her hands are dirty, like 
the “step,” and you'll get on.’ 

The Rector gazed at her in astonished admira- 
tion. How had she learned all this? 


‘I’ll try, my dear, he said simply. ‘Now I 


must go and tell your mother—what you have 
decided,’ 
the door. 
‘Are you really going to tell her?’ said Maggie 
questioningly. 
‘Yes, I am going to tell her, he answered, 
without looking round. 


He got up as he spoke, and walked to 


‘And you’ll make it all right, so she doesn’t 
worry me?’ 

‘Yes, I will make it all right for you, you 
needn’t fear, I think myself some mistake has 
been made by your mother. You must remember 
she means to act for the best,’ he added, with a 
sudden realisation of his duty to both sides. 

‘Oh yes, I know all that; we make allowance 
—we really do, said Maggie in an indulgent tone. 
‘I must go and tell Kitty,’ she continued, ‘She’ll 
have to believe it now—I mean that you are fond 
of us,’ she added in explanation. 

The Rector smiled a little sadly. Then he set his 
walked out of the room. 

About half- -an-hour sn Mr Braithwaite 
emerged from the drawing-room. He walked 
absently, not heeding whither he went, though 
almost instinctively his footsteps led him into 
the garden. 

He turned in the direction of the Madonna 
lilies, and walked up and down in front of them. 
Once or twice he stopped and touched a beauti- 
ful drooping blossom with his hand. Presently, 
hearing footsteps coming down the path, he turned 
round, 

It was Maggie. She flew along the path, hatless, 
little curls of her fair hair flying in the breeze. 

‘Well?’ she said anxiously, ‘is it all right now? 
Did you make it all nice and smooth ?’ 

‘Yes; it’s all right,’ said the Rector slowly. 
‘But it’s not through me. I had nothing to do 
with it. Perhaps it’s as well, he added, after a 
pause, as he tied up a drooping lily-head a little 
closer to its support. 

‘How do you mean?’ cried the girl breathlessly. 

‘There was somebody else there; he had ex- 
plained everything. I think he guessed what 
would happen, and so he hurried on here. It 
was done for a joke. They saw your mother in 
the summer-house, and thought—at least I believe 
it was Gwen who did it—she thought that she 
would shock her and have some fun. Your 
mother hasn’t seen Gwen since she was a little 
thing, you know.’ 

‘I thought it was Gwen,’ cried Maggie. ‘I 
don’t mind Gwen; she’s only a child, though 
she does do her hair up now. Was mother very 
angry ?’ 

‘I believe she had been — rather annoyed, 
answered her father judiciously. ‘But she was 
quite herself when I came into the room. Charlie 
had made his peace very successfully, I must own,’ 

‘Is he with her now?’ asked his daughter hastily. 

‘No; he went to the schoolroom to look for 
you, I believe.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Maggie thoughtfully. She walked 
slowly down the path in the direction of the 
house, her slight figure, in its white frock, enframed 
in the soft green of the arching filbert-trees, 
The Rector looked after her for a moment. Then 
he called her back, 
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‘I—I should have done it, if I had had the 
chance—at least I think I should, he said a little 
brokenly, turning his head away as he spoke. 

‘I know that!’ cried the girl reassuringly. ‘I 
shall always think of it just the same as if you 
had done it, and so will Kitty,’ 

She came up to him and rubbed her pretty 
fluffy head against his shoulder. 


The Rector stroked her hair silently for a 
moment. Then she went. 

‘One must be friends with one’s self, and not 
expect too much, I suppose, or be too much dis- 
appointed,’ he said, with a little smile. And then 
he turned to the flowers. 


THE END. 


LUMPS OF LUCK. 


By HERBERT PRESKIN. 


N the good old days of the fifties 
and sixties, when the sturdy emi- 
grant, shouldering his promiscuous 
and generally quite useless belong- 
ings, stepped boldly ashore on 
Australian soil, he found himself 

in a land of infinite possibilities, and one in 

which there was but little chance of his forecast- 
ing correctly the lines along which he would 
have to seek his fortune. Previous training went 
for little in the matter, for as often as not he 
had to completely ignore it and make some 
totally fresh departure. In the meantime the 
gold-diggings opened up to him a common field 
of venture on which he would meet all sorts and 
conditions of men, actuated by the one desire, 
urged on by the same impulse—to wrest from 

Dame Nature her stores of golden wealth. Here 

he would become incorporated with the general 

digging population, at that time numbering its 
tens of thousands, 

While on the diggings, to our emigrant, as 
well as to every member of this great army of 
workers, the main inducement, the sharp spur to 
action, was no doubt the chance—offered to 
him over and above the measure of conditions 
necessary for subsistence—of gaining one of those 
rich golden prizes, of making at least one happy 
dip into Dame Fortune’s lucky-bag; and it is to 
one particular kind of those dazzling prizes that 
I would like to draw your attention in this 
article. I do not propose to deal with such 
chances as getting a golden claim, or even break- 
ing into a so-called ‘jeweller’s shop’ in a drive, 
or with anything that took any time to work 
out or clean up before you realised its value, but 
only with those prizes that dropped on a man 
like a thunderbolt, fell to him in a moment, as 
when with a single blow he drove his pick into, 
or with one scrape of the shovel laid bare, the 
beautiful face of a lovely shining nugget—a big 
one, of course, for choice; a great, fat nugget of 
rich, regal gold—what might fairly be called a 
solid yellow concrete ‘Lump of Luck.’ Neither 
shall I trouble myself about nuggets mixed to 
any very considerable extent with quartz or other 
substances, such as the rich quartz specimen lately 


got in West Australia, but only deal with those 
where the gold so far preponderated that we may 
virtually consider them as composed of nothing 
but the glorious royal metal itself. 

Of such great ‘Lumps of Luck,’ numbers were 
unearthed in the early days of the Australian 
diggings, particularly in Victoria, and nowhere 
else in the world, I believe, to the same extent. 
Of the greater part of them there are, unfortu- 
nately, no truthful records, no measurements, nor 
correct weights ; neither can the history of their 
discovery be satisfactorily determined. They exist 
only in tradition; in many cases, as I know, in 
fairly reliable form, but still not available for 
my present purpose. The remainder may be 
divided into two classes: those that were care- 
fully measured, weighed, and had drawings and 
models made of their appearance and shape ; the 
other class, those whose weights, values, &c. are 
known, but have never had their likenesses taken. 
The former class, which includes some of the 
largest specimens, nearly all from the colony of 
Victoria, is that which I would like to introduce 
you to. 

As regards modelled specimens, this could be 
easily done if you were able to take a stroll with 
me through the museum of the Sydney Depart: 
ment of Mines. In our Mining Museum there 
is a large glass case of accurately shaped and 
gilded life-size models of some of those de- 
lightful freaks of Nature. 

Our first example is a representation of the 
emperor of all pure nuggets ever found, the 
champion ‘Lump of Luck’ of the world. This 
gorgeous treasure-trove, known as the ‘ Welcome 
Stranger Nugget,’ was got on the 5th February 
1869 by two men named John Deason and Richard 
Oates in fossicking the margin of a patch of 
alluvium near Dunolly, Victoria, almost on the 
surface of the ground. It was resting on a 
bed of stiff red clay, just above the bed-rock, 
barely covered with a loose gravelly loam. It 
was about twenty-one inches long, width not 
given, and ten inches thick, with a little quartz, 
iron oxide, and mullock in it, but the great body 
of it was solid gold; so I suppose neither John 
Deason nor Richard Oates felt much aggrieved 
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on the score of the foreign substances in this 
most ‘Welcome Stranger.’ It contained 2286 oz. 
of gold, or, after smelting, 2248 oz. of fine gold, 
and was valued at the Bank of England at 
£9534. Its gross weight as it came from the 
ground was about 208 lb. You will agree with 
me, I feel sure, that this was a very tidy morn- 
ing’s work for Messrs Deason and Oates. 

Our next example shows the ‘ Welcome’ nugget, 
which runs the champion very close for weight, 
and even beats it in the price it brought its lucky 
finders. It was got on Bakery Hill, Ballarat, by 
a party of twenty-four, at a depth of one hundred 
and eighty feet, on the 15th of June 1858, and mea- 
sured twenty inches long, twelve inches wide, and 
seven inches thick. In it there were some 10 Ib. of 
quartz, mullock, &c., and into the bargain 2217 oz. 
16 dwt. of fine gold, or 184 1b. 9 oz. 16 dwt. 
troy. 

It was bought ‘on spec.’ in Ballarat for £10,000, 
taken to Melbourne, and exhibited there for some 
weeks, bringing in large sums of money. It was 
then sold for £9325, taken to London, and smelted. 
It assayed 99-20, equal to 23 carats 34 carat grains 
of pure gold. With reference to finding this 
splendid ‘Lump of Luck,’ the authority I am 
quoting from casually remarks that ‘the same 
party the week before found some smaller nuggets 
from 12 oz. to 40 oz. each. There is something 
refreshingly vague and off-hand in this ‘some ;’ 
perhaps it was a score or so; but in those 
golden days such little trifles, worth only, say, 
from £48 to £160 each, were hardly worth count- 
ing accurately. 

After two such staggerers we can afford a breath- 
ing spell to give me the chance of saying that 
the authority to which I am principally beholden 
for information about these Victorian nuggets is 
an official work called The Goldfields and Mineral 
Resources of Victoria, by the late Robert Brough 
Smyth, F.G.S., then Victorian Secretary for Mines. 
In this work Mr Smyth reproduces and quotes 
Mr Birkmyre’s list, limited in number to ninety- 
eight of the principal Victorian nuggets found 
up to about 1870, and aggregating 36,218 oz. 
giving an average of 369} oz. each. Mr Birkmyre 
remarks that this number seems small, as no 
doubt it dogs; but explains this by referring to 
the ‘great number found respecting which nothing 
definite is known.’ Inverted commas will denote, 
therefore, quotations from Mr Smyth’s work. 

I must now pass from the first class to some 
celebrated nuggets of which unfortunately there are 
no models, such as ‘The Blanche Barkly’ nugget, 
found on the 27th August 1857, only thirteen feet 
from the surface. ‘It was twenty-eight inches 
long and ten wide;’ no thickness given. ‘It 
weighed 1743 oz. 13 dwt., with two pounds of 
elay and oxide of iron in it. It was melted in 
London for a return of £6905, 12s, 91. Before 
that it was exhibited in Melbourne and at the 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham, where it excited great 


interest ; its lucky owners netting for a consider- 
able time as much as £50 per week.’ 

A great nameless nugget’ was unearthed on the 
31st of January 1853, at Canadian Gully, Ballarat, 
by a party of four, at a depth of sixty feet, weighing 
1619 oz. ; and immediately after, on the same day, 
they struck another of 76 oz. ‘Two of this party 
had only been three months in the colony from 
England, and at once returned there with their 
prize in the steamer Sarah Sands. Both nuggets 
were melted in London for 1319 oz. 11 dwt. 12 
grains fine gold, value £5532, 7s. 4d.’ These two 
gentlemen must certainly have looked on their 
trip to Australia as a very rosy picnic indeed, 

Then come two specimens got side by side in 
a rust-coloured matrix at Dunolly, Victoria, early 
in 1857, weighing together 2952 oz. When 
melted in Melbourne, however, they only gave 
1363 oz. 18 dwt. gold, of the value of £5500. 

The ‘Lady Hotham’ was found on the 5th of 
September 1854, at Canadian Gully, Ballarat, at 
one hundred and thirty-five feet. It weighed at 
first 1177 oz. 17 dwt. ; but there was much quartz 
and sulphuret of iron in it, and it only turned 
out 735 oz. of gold. This painful disappointment 
was somewhat toned down by the same party 
taking 220 lb. weight of smaller nuggets out of 
the same hole, the total of the gold being 
worth £13,000. 

Canadian Gully had evidently been on its mettle 
—no pun intended—for some time past ; for, on 
the 20th of January 1853, it gave two miners a 
very pleasant surprise at a depth of sixty feet. 
Birkmyre’s description is delicious; he says that 
‘the very first blow of the pick led the miner to 
suspect gold ; with the second the pick stuck fast 
in the mass’—a trifle that only weighed 1117 oz. 
11 dwt., and measured twenty inches by eight 
and a half inches. But this liberal gully had not 
done with them yet, possibly to make up for any 
injury the miner might have done to the point of 
his pick. ‘Two days after, and within ten feet of 
the first one, his mate got another piece twelve 
inches long, six inches wide, and six and a half 
inches thick, weighing 1011 oz 15 dwt., the 
value of the two being £7500. These men also 
got 100 oz. of smaller gold, and then sold the 
claim for eighty guineas.’ 

In the middle of 1855 a nugget unnamed was 
turned up in five feet of ground at Blackman’s 
Lead, Maryborough, which weighed 1034 oz, was 
sold in Melbourne, and melted there for £3250. 
I have no further particulars about this ‘Lump,’ 
and can only hope that the men who poked it 
out didn’t make a chronic habit of doing such 
things. 

The last of this lot is ‘The Heron’ nugget, got 
on the 29th of March 1855. ‘Two young men only 
three months in the colony’—three months out 
seems to have been a regular Mascotte time—‘dis- 
covered a solid lump of gold weighing 1008 oz. 
at Old Golden Point, Fryer’s Creek, Mount 
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Alexander.’ They refused £4000 on the spot, and _ 


suld it afterwards in England for £4080. 

Messrs Smyth and Birkmyre now come to 
nuggets of less than 1000 oz., which I will not 
describe, but turn back to those in the first class, 
of which we have models. 

Next to the ‘Welcome’ in this class is the 
‘Precious, which was brought to light only twelve 
feet from the surface in Catto’s Paddock at the 
Berlin rush near Dunolly, Victoria, on the 5th of 
January 1871. It weighed 1717 oz. and its ap- 
proximate value was £6868. This is all the in- 
formation I can get about this ‘Lump’ from the 
museum ticket on the model. 

In our two next specimens we get among the 
aristocracy. One represents the ‘ Viscount Canter- 
bury,’ and the other the ‘Viscountess Canter- 
bury.” As a lady and gentleman should do, they 
would not put the poor diggers to any unnecessary 
trouble, so the ‘Viscount’ showed up in John’s 
Paddock, Berlin, off Dunolly, at a depth of only 
fifteen feet. The worthy nobleman weighed 1120 
oz., and made his appearance on the 31st of May 
1870. His approximate value was £4420. The 
‘Viscountess’ was not long behind his lordship ; 
she made her début in the same locality on the 3d 
of October following, from only six feet of ground. 
Very naturally she was not so heavy as_ her 
husband, turning the scale at 896 oz, of the 
approximate value of £3536. 

Our next, ‘The Kum Tow,’ was, for a change, 
christened after some Chinese celebrity, a muan- 
darin, surely, at least. His birthday was the 
17th of April 1871, arfd his native place Catto’s 
Paddock at the Berlin rush, where he was 
discovered peacefully reposing under twelve feet 
of soil. His weight was 795 oz, valued at 
£2871. 

I have looked very carefully at our next, called 
‘The Platypus,’ found at Robinson’s Gully, Bendigo, 
in March 1861, without being able to trace in it 
the faintest resemblance to the Ornithorhyncus para- 
doxus, a water-mole. Possibly its finders had been 
suffering such a run of bad luck that, when they 
dropped on it at a depth of five feet only, its 
appearance seemed quite paradoxical to them. If 
this was the case, no doubt the £1508 its 377 oz. 
fetched came in very handy. 

I think there can be little question as to the 
financial state of the person who dug up ‘The 
Needful’ from twelve feet of ground. He must 
have been hard up, credit stopped at the store, 
&e. So, when he got hold of this ‘Lump’ of the 
needful, he at once called his find ‘The Needful’ 
nugget. It came from Catto’s Paddock, Berlin 
rush, on the 10th of May 1871, weighed 249 0z., 
worth about £984, 

‘The Beauty’ was found in 1858 at Kangaroo 
Gully, Bendigo, and its name is very expressive 
of the opinion the lucky boys would have of it, 
It was got at nine feet. There were 242 oz, in 
it, worth about £968. 


‘The Crescent’ had lain for many a year just 
two feet below the grass in John’s Paddock, Berlin, 
before being brought to light on the 2d of April 
1872. Whoever the finders were, I dare say they 
did not grumble much because it weighed only 
179 oz. and returned them no more than £704. 

One would take the finders of the ‘Spondulix’ 
to be of a sporting turn of mind. No doubt after 
they hauled their ‘Spondulix, as they called it, 
up from the great depth of eight feet they had 
a jolly good spree. This trifle came from Eureka 
Gully, Jordan’s rush, in November 1872. It con- 
tained 155 oz. 10 dwt. of gold, worth approxi- 
mately £520. 

There are other Victorian models of smaller 
nuggets in the case ; but we will be satisfied with 
those we have shown, and will now give New 
South Wales a turn. Unfortunately here there is 
a woeful lack of material; not that we did not 
find plenty of nuggets, but because, unlike Victoria, 
there were no properly organised Mining Depart- 
ment until of comparatively recent years, and no 
interest seems to have been shown in preserving 
either authentic records, descriptions, or drawings 
of the ‘Lumps of Luck’ that were without doubt 
won by our diggers in the earlier days. 

We have only two models of New South Wales 
nuggets in the whole caseful worth noticing. 
One represents a very beautiful piece of gold 
called ‘The Maitland Bar Nugget.’ It was found 
five feet below the surface at Maitland Bar near 
Hargraves. Its gross weight in decimals was 
344-78 02. 

‘The Maitland Bar Nugget’ was valued at the 
Sydney Mint at £1236. There is no record of 
who discovered it or of the date when it was 
found. I believe, however, it was got either in 
1881 or 1882. 

Of the second, ‘The Temora Nugget,’ there are 
even fewer particulars. It is merely docketed as 
a nugget weighing 168 oz, found at Temora 
diggings. It must have been got since the 
beginning of 1880, when this field was first 
opened. 

I must refer, however, to a few unmodelled 
New South Wales nuggets, for information about 
which I am indebted to a work by Professor 
Liversidge, of the Sydney University, on The 
Minerals of New South Wales. On 1st Novem- 
ber 1858 a nugget was got at Burrandong at a 
depth of thirty-five feet, for which £5000 was 
offered on the spot and refused, It was hammered 
up to get a little quartz out of it, and after. 
wards melted in Sydney, when it was found to 
contain 1286 oz. of gold, valued at £4389, which 
was rather a let off for the man who offered the 
£5000. At Kiandra rush, in the Snowy Moun- 
tains, in 1860, many fine nuggets were found ; the 
largest recorded one, weighing 400 oz., was got in 
October of that year, 

There remains now one nugget, more properly 
a very rich specimen, without an account of 
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which any article on the present subject would 
be incomplete. Though I have taken it last, it 
was decidedly not least among our ‘Lumps of 
Luck.’ I refer to what is popularly known as 
‘Dr Kerr’s Nugget,’ the first large one ever found 
in Australia, and the one, I believe, that created 
by far the greatest excitement. It was discovered 
on the lst of July 1851 by an educated aboriginal 
boy in the employment of Dr Kerr of Wallawa 
Station. This lad, while shepherding a flock of 
sheep, noticed something sparkling on the corner 
of a block of weathered quartz, and knocked a 
piece of it off with his tomahawk, which seemed 
all gold. He at once went back to the head- 
station and reported this to his master, Dr Kerr, 
making him at the same time a present of what- 
ever might be found. Professor Liversidge in his 
book quotes the whole of the interesting account 
of its discovery, written by a special reporter of 
the Sydney Morning Herald, which appeared in 
that journal in its issue of 18th July 1851. I 
will follow this report from the moment when 
Dr Kerr heard the black boy’s story, premising 
only that this report was written after the gold 
had been brought into Bathurst and was placed 
for inspection on a table in the bank. 

‘Quick as horseflesh could carry him, he’ (Dr 
Kerr) ‘ was on the ground, and in a very short period 
the three blocks of quartz containing the hundred- 
weight of gold were released from their bed... . 
The largest of the blocks was about a foot in 
diameter, and weighed 75 lb. gross; out of this 
piece 60 lb. of pure gold was taken. Before 
separation it was beautifully encased in quartz. 
The other two were smaller. The auriferous 
mass weighed, as nearly as could be guessed, from 
two to three hundredweight. Not being able to 
move it conveniently, Dr Kerr broke the pieces 
into smaller fragments, and therein committed a 
great error; for, as specimens, the glittering 
blocks would have been invaluable. ... The 
heaviest of the two larger pieces presented an 
appearance not unlike a honeycomb or sponge, and 
consisted of particles of a crystalline form, as did 
nearly all the gold. The second larger piece was 
smoother and the particles more condensed, and 
seemed as if it had been acted on by water. The 
remainder was broken into lumps of from two 
to three pounds, remarkably free from quartz or 
earthy matter. When heaped together on the table 
they presented a splendid appearance, and shone 
with au effulgence calculated to dazzle the brain 
of any man not armed with the coldness of 
swicism.’ 

The place of this discovery was on the Meroo 
or Louisa Creek, fifty-three miles from Bathurst, 
near where the present township of Hargraves 
stands. 

The actual gross weight of the three blocks 
was 1} cwt., containing 106 |b. troy, or 1272 
oz. of gold and about 1 ewt. of quartz. 

That same year, and within twenty-four yards 


of the same place, a nugget called ‘The Brennan’ 
was found, weighing 364} oz., and sold in Sydney 
for £1156; and the following year, also close by, 
two more were got, one called ‘The King of the 
Water-worn Nuggets,’ weighing 157 oz., and the 
other 71 oz. 

To round off my subject, and as a sort of 
finish to the above account of Dr Kerr’s 
nugget, I must refer to another newspaper con- 
tribution. In this case 1 am indebted to a most 
interesting letter by Mr W. S. Dowel, a well- 
known authority on mining subjects, which ap- 
peared in the Sydney Morning Herald of 12th 
February last (1898). After some preliminary 
remarks, Mr Dowel writes: ‘A brief sketch of 
the history of the early discoveries of gold may 
prove of interest, as to-day (12th February) we 
celebrate the forty-seventh anniversary of the 
discovery of gold in New South Wales by Edward 
Hammond Hargraves, John Lister, and the brothers 
William and James Tom.’ 

After discussing the reports of earlier so-called 
discoveries which led to nothing, Mr Dowel tells 
how Mr Hargraves, who was familiar with the 
western districts, went to the Californian diggings 
in 1849, was impressed with the similarity of the 
gold-bearing rocks and the alluvial there to 
those he had noticed in the colony, and returned 
to Sydney on 7th January 1851, bringing with 
him the secret of the prospecting dish and the 
cradle, which he was the first to teach our 
diggers the use of. On 10th February he 
arrived at Mrs Lister’s inn at Guyong, about 
twenty-four miles from Bathurst, on the Welling- 
ton Road, and on 12th February, in company 
with Mrs Lister’s son, proceeded to Lewis Ponds 
Creek, and at a waterhole known as Yorkey’s 
Corner washed five dishes of dirt, from which 
was obtained as much gold as would lie on a 
threepenny-piece. Mr Hargraves then took a 
piece of newspaper—the old Empire newspaper— 
and wrote in pencil, ‘Gold discovered in alluvial 
at Lewis Ponds Creek this 12th day of February 
1851;’ then he added, ‘This is a memorable 
day in the history of New South Wales,’ and 
signed it, ‘Edward Hammond Hargraves.’ This 
document Mr Hargraves gave to the then Colonial 
Secretary, and it is now with the records of the 
colony. 

Mr Dowel then describes how Hargraves and 
James Tom explored some of the Macquarie 
River country, and after a few days got to 
Dubbo, to his friends, the Cruickshank family. 
Mr and Mrs Cruickshank went down to the 
river-bed with him to try some prospects, ‘ Mrs 
Cruickshank—whose son is now a member of the 
New South Wales Legislative Assembly—with a 
woman’s curiosity, determined to wash a dish of 
dirt and see what luck would result; and, to 
their great astonishment, she obtained as much 
gold as would make a ring.’ 

Alter stating Hargraves’ subsequent actions with 
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respect to his discovery, how he taught Tom 
to make the first Australian cradle, and then 
went to Sydney to report what he had found 
to Governor Sir Charles Fitzroy, Mr Dowel 
continues 

‘On March 22, 1851, Hargraves being in 
Sydney, William Tom and John Lister went to 
work with the cradle’—the just-finished first 
cradle of the southern hemisphere—‘near where 
Hargraves and Lister first obtained gold, and on 
the first day of working got 17 grains of gold. 
A few days afterwards Tom picked up a piece of 
gold in the bed of the creek in an indent of the 
rock, about one hundred yards from the junction 
of Summerhill Creek and Lewis Ponds Creek, 
now known as the Ophir. The value of the 
piece of gold was £2, 10s.” William Tom de- 
scribes what took place on their washing with 
the cradle and finding nuggets of gold as follows : 
‘After we got the cradle fixed we began to wash 
away in good form. While I was working with 
the cradle John was picking up wash-dirt, and 
he said, “ Look, William, here is a piece of gold,” 
and it was exactly the weight of a new sovereign. 
We continued to wash for two days, and we got 
2 oz, of pure gold. Then we proposed going 
Gown the creek. John and I were on our horses, 
the head of his horse being opposite mine. He 
said, “Here’s a piece of gold.” I will not say 
that I saw it before he got hold of it; but he 
said, “ There is a stick through it,” and he broke 
the stick off. However, this piece of gold weighed 
exactly 2 oz Then we camped for the night, 
and a number of people were soon attracted to 
the spot where we had discovered the gold.’ 

This is the account, from the diary of one of 
the two men practically engaged in it, of the 
actual genesis of gold-digging in Australia—the 
genesis of the dish, of the cradle, and of the 
gold rush, Let Mr Dowel speak once more as to 
the value of this new industry : ‘The importance 
of the gold discoveries in Australia cannot be 
overestimated when it is officially announced that 


gold of the value of over £400,000,000 sterling 
has been obtained in Australia since Edward 
Hammond Hargraves, John Hardman Australia 
Lister, James Tom, and William Tom found 
gold at Lewis Ponds Creek, now known as the 
Ophir,’ 

After having waded thus far through this old- 
time rigmarole, you may probably be tempted to 
remark with a sniff, ‘It’s all very fine writing 
about nuggets and things that were got in the 
days of old. That’s all over and done for long 
ago, and the fields are played out.’ But, steady 
a bit, my carping critic. Are they quite played 
out? I say no. And my trusty old friend, the 
Sydney Morning Herald, comes once more to the 
rescue ; for, on opening my morning copy of that 
estimable journal of the 2d of May 1898, I get 
the following telegram of the finding of a rich 
nugget : 


A May 1898.—A nugget weighing 
138 oz. was found on Saturday in the New Break o’ Day 
mine, Rokewood, at a depth of sixty feet. 


And the day following, the 3d of May, there came 
this other one: 


3d May 1898.—James Seymour and W. Atkins, miners, 
found at Blue Gully, Trentham, on Saturday, a nugget 
weighiug 142 oz, valued at £560. _They had sunk only 
twenty feet when they came upon the nugget. A rush for 
claims in the locality has taken place. 


So you see, my friend, there are still little 
bagatelles of 138 oz and 142 oz. knocking 
around ; in the latter case to be got in quite the 
old correct style—just pop down a twenty-foot 
hole, and there you are with £560. It’s as easy 
and simple as sliding off a log. 

If I should be the means of causing any one 
to get the aurt sacra fames very badly and start 
off to seek his fortune with the pick and shovel, 
all the harm I wish him is that he may at his 
very earliest convenience tumble across a good 
thumping sample of what I have called ‘Lumps 
of Luck,’ 


WAR RISKS. 


y)AR RISKS are being effected at 
Lloyd’s.”’ The ordinary reader has 
noticed this phrase in his news- 
paper frequently of late, and may 
be puzzled as to its exact signifi- 
cance, 

Let him give the rein for a little to his ima- 
gination, Every hour of every day of the year 
millions on millions of British capital, invested in 
steamers, sailing-ships, and merchandise carried in 
them, is afloat on the seas between this country 
and her colonies and other countries, How would 
the interest represented by this enormous capital 


fare in the event of war? Doubtless the Govern- 
ment would, for one thing, commission and sub- 
sidise many of the steamers in the principal 
fleets, and their owners would thus be recom- 
pensed; but what of the innumerable liners 
which connect our country with every corner of 
the globe, the tramp-steamers, the sailing-vessels, 
and the merchandise carried in them all? In the 
event of war breaking out, say, between Great 
Britain and France, would our Government com- 
pensate the shipowners for their loss should 
their vessels be captured or destroyed by the 
enemy ! 
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If Britain were victorious—as of course we 
believe she would be—would the amount of 
property thus lost be included in our Dill of 
indemnity against France, and then ultimately 
be repaid to the shipowner and merchant? What- 
ever the answer to this may be, shipowners and 
merchants have recognised that, even if their 
money were*to be recovered for them in this way, 
it would not likely be during their lifetime, and 
therefore they prefer to protect themselves in a 
more direct way against this risk. 

The marine insurance policy, known as 
*Lloyd’s’ policy, is a document abounding in 
curious and quaint phraseology. The part which 
refers to the contingency of war reads as follows : 
‘Touching the Adventures and Perils which we 
the Assurers are contented to bear and do take 
upon us in this voyage, they are of the Seas, Men- 
of-War, Fire, Enemies, Pirates, Rovers, Thieves, 
Jettisons, Letters of Mark and Countermark, Sur- 
prisals, Takings at Sea, Arrests, Restraints, and 
Detainments of all Kings, Princes, and People, 
of what Nation, Condition, or Quality  soever.’ 
This clause, if left alone, amply protects the 
property insured against war risk. But, unfor- 
tunately, it is the custom to attach a rider to the 
policy, called the ‘capture’ clause, which reads 
thus: ‘Warranted free of capture, seizure, and 
detention, and the consequences thereof, or any 
attempt thereat, and also from all consequences 
of hostilities, piracy excepted.” This latter clause 
completely annuls the former, and throws the 
war risk off the shoulders of the underwriter on 
to the assured. 

Up till a comparatively recent period it was 
quite easy to get underwriters to delete the 
capture clause, and by so doing they accepted the 
war risk, and this without any extra premium. 
More recently, however, the leading marine in- 
surance companies bound themselves by agreement 
only to delete the capture clause on condition that 
they had the option of reinstating it on giving 
fifteen days’ notice to the parties insured of their 
intention to do so. 

During the Spanish-American war enormous 
sums were insured by merchants and shipowners 
against war risk. It may be said that the risk of 
any of our vessels being interfered with during 
that war was not great, yet owners and merchants 
freely paid the small premium demanded to get 
the risk covered, especially those whose property 
was in the Atlantic at the time. But it was at 
the time of the ‘ Fashoda’ incident that this matter 
of war risk became » burning question between 
underwriters and shipowners. The marine in- 
surance companies in a body gave prompt notice 
toall whom it might concern that in future the 
‘warranted free of capture’ clause would be in- 
serted in all policies. This they were entitled to 
do in virtue of the agreement above referred to. 
In this action they were followed by ‘ Lloyd’s’ 
underwriters, and thus the war risk is at 


present uncovered by policies issued either by 
Lloyd’s or the companies. 

This position will probably be maintained per- 
manently by underwriters, on account of the 
growing jealousy of other nations at our colonial 
expansion and naval supremacy. The risk of our 
being entangled in a war sooner or later is re- 
garded by them as so appreciable that they will 
no longer accept it, as formerly, without being 
paid for. To give an idea of how they looked 
on the situation during the recent scare about 
the chance of war with France, shipowners were 
asked to pay from two-and-sixpence per cent. up 
to fifteen shillings per cent. to cover this risk, 
according as the length of voyage was from a week 
up to twelve months, These rates, though ap- 
parently not exorbitant, really represent an enor- 
mous aggregate sum when the value of the whole 
shipping interest of this country is considered. 
If such rates have to be paid for this risk when 
war is still uncertain and may never occur, ship- 
owners are asking themselves what rates may be 
required to cover the risk when war with this 
country has actually broken out. 

The present situation has led to the idea of 
a ‘War Risks Association’ being formed on a 
national scale to indemnify its members should 
they at any time suffer loss through the actual 
event of war. Such an association would have 
the double merit of keeping its members covered 
against war risk should that event actually occur, 
and also save for their own pockets the large 
amounts paid to cover this risk during war scares, 
which seem likely to become more and not less 
frequent in time to come. 


WINTER EVENING AT STEWART ISLAND, 
NEW ZEALAND. 


Tue winter sun drops low, the winter night 
Comes softly down upon the wooded hills, 
Which all the year are green; above, the light 
Of sunset glows, and sky and water fills 
With pink and crimson, save where sea meets shore, 
And all the glory fades—in shadow dies. 
Like great white birds the fishing-boats creep o’er 
The sleeping bay, that as a mirror lies 
So calm, so still; and as they onward creep 
A light shines, sudden, from the little shed 
Where each boat lands what harvest she can reap 
In the rough straits; the steady light glows red, 
And trembles on the waters dark below. 
The dusk grows deeper, and the fisher turns 
His little craft to anchor; one doth go 
Out towards the point; on board a red fire burns 
Like a red star, until the screening land ‘ 
Hides it from sight; and as the crimson hue 
Fades from the frosty sky and from the bay, 
And all grows dim, there flashes into view 
The warning lighthouse signal far away, 
Speaking of dangers on that rocky strand. 
And winter stars shine coldly o'er the deep 
As night draws close with silence, and with sleep. 
Ciara Sincer Poynter. 
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